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Now  HERE  IS  the  ultimate  chal¬ 
lenge  for  a  reviewer:  write  a  piece 
on  referencebooksthatisinterest- 
ing  enough  to  get  even  a  single 
person  to  read  it!  Still,  in  some  ways,  brows- 
ingthelnternetislikepassingthetimeofday 
with  a  random  trek  through  some  reference 
works,  and  it  can  be  i  nteresti  ng— even  to 
those  of  us  not  given  to  the  accumulation  of 
trivia.  But  more  important  to  you  air  war¬ 
rior/scholars  are  the  efficiencies  that  a  good 
desk  set  of  reference  books  can  i  ntroduce  to 


your  professional  development  program.  It 
can  save  you  untold  trips  to  the  library,  even 
when  there  is  one  within  reach.  It  can  help 
you  get  into  the  habit  of  a  skeptical  (not  a 
cyni  cal)  ap  proach  tothestudyof  war.  Doubt¬ 
less,  there  are  as  many  armchair  generals  as 
admirals,  and  their  pontificating  certainly 
bears  checking. 

So  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  review- 
arti cl e i sto  wei gh  the val  ueof  th ree new  ref  er- 
encebooksascan  di  datesfor  i  n  cl  u  sion  i  n  your 
personal  professional  library.  Another  is  to 


*l  wish  to  thank  my  col  league  Dr.  Karl  Mueller  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  this  (and  other)  manuscripts  Without  him, 
both  the  style  and  the  substance  would  be  less  than  it  is;  the  remaining  faults  are  certainly  my  own. 
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suggest  somewaysthatyou  can  usereference 
works  to  enhance  your  own  participation  in 
the  intellectual  lifeoftheAir  Force.  Finally,  I 
offer  a  list  of  10  books  I  would  recommend 
for  the  personal  reference  desk  set  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  student  of  air  war.  I  limitmydiscus- 
sion  to  works  that  are  focused  on  the  military 
art;  the  officer  also  will  certainly  want  to  ac- 
qui  re  a  more  generic  set  of  references  appro¬ 
priate  to  all  professions  and  to  thinking  citi¬ 
zens.  Increasingly,  the  latter  are  available  in 
an  electronic  format  that  is  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  space,  time,  and  money  than  the 
hard  copy,  but  authoritative  reference  works 
specializing  in  air  war  are  still  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  printed  page.  I  have  arbitrarily 
omitted  bibliographies  They  become  dated 
so  rapidly,  and  the  building  of  electronic  da¬ 
tabases  in  libraries,  along  with  their  elec¬ 
tronic  finding  aids,  has  reduced  the  utility  of 
the  old  hard-copy  bibliographies  in  searches 
of  airpower  literature. 

What  Should  a  Reference 
Book  Be? 

Thereissomevi  rtuei  n  con  coct  i  ngacatchy 
title.  If  you  don't  somehow  capture  your 
audi  ence'sattention,therewill  beno  transfer 
of  knowledge-nor  even  any  entertainment. 
But  that  is  the  province  of  novels,  biogra¬ 
phies,  articles,  and  TV  shows-not  of  refer¬ 
ence  works  For  the  latter,  a  title  should  be 
comprehensive  and  accurate.  It  should  tell 
the  audience  what  the  work  is  about. 

A  reference  work  should  be  new;  it  should 
not  merely  duplicate  something  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  donejustforthesakeof  keeping 
thepressesrun  ni  ng.  Wehavewal  l-to- wal  I  en  - 
cyclopedias  of  World  War  II,  many  of  them 
accu  rateand  with  al  I  theother  vi  rtuesof  good 
references  But  how  much  is  enough? 

Com  pi  I  ersdeserveourpity.  Ifthey  i  n  dude 
too  much,  reviewers  will  thrash  them  for  be¬ 
ing  uneconomical  orobsessed  with  meaning¬ 
less  trivia.  Further,  their  work  will  be  too 
bulky  to  be  hauled  all  over  the  world  in  the 
hold  baggage  of  Air  Force  practitioners— not 
to  mention  too  expensive  for  their  budget.  If 


compil  ersdonotinci  udeenough,theywill  be 
bashed  for  being  too  sketchy— purveyors  of 
abstractions  of  no  use  in  the  real  world. 

Compilers  have  no  dilemma  when  it 
comes  to  quality.  There  is  no  choice  to  be 
made.  El  thertheir  refer  enceworksareac  cu¬ 
rate  or  they  are  not  reference  works.  The 
point  seems  lost  on  many  people.  Accuracy 
is  painful.  Accuracy  is  expensive.  Because 
thefun  da  mental  purposeistoproducearef- 
erencefor  use  in  checking  the  accuracy  of 
other  works,  precision  must  be  the  para¬ 
mount  val  ue.  That  bri  ngs  meto  thefi  rst  new 
book  under  review. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  World  War 
II  Generals  and  Flag  Officers:  The  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  by  R.  Manning  Ancell  with 
Christine  M.  Miller.  Greenwood  Pub¬ 
lishing,  88  Post  Road  West,  Box  5007, 
Westport,  Connecticut  06881-5007, 1996, 
706  pages,  $95.00. 

The  authors  rightly  claim  that  their  dic¬ 
tionary  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  la¬ 
bor;  they  (and  the  publisher)  wrongly  claim 
that  it  isneeded  and  definitive.  At  $95.00,  itis 
certainly  too  expensive  for  your  desk  set.  I  n 
any  event,  there  are  al  ready  many  worthy  ref¬ 
erence  books  on  World  War  II  that  contain 
most  of  what  is  in  this  book.  Moreover,  the 
pattern  for  assembling  entriesisnotuni  form. 
The  Battle  of  M  idway  does  not  appear  i  n  the 
Ray  mond  Spru  anceen  try,  but  PI  o  esti  doesap- 
pear  in  the  Uzal  Ent  piece.  Command  of  the 
Third  Fleetdoesappear  in  theWiI  liamHalsey 
entry,  but  command  of  the  Fifth  Fleet  (same 
ships)  does  not  appear  under  Spruance. 
Someti  mes  books  authored  by  the  subject  of 
theen  try  are  men  tioned,  someti  mesnot  (eg., 
T  he  [Lewis]  Brereton  DiahesiTheWarin  theAir 
in  thePa  cific,  M  id  dIeEast  and  Europe,  3  October 
1941-8  May  1945  and  Hay  wood  Hansel  I 'sThe 
AirPian  That  Defeated  Hide'). 

The  prime  requirement— the  accuracy  of 
the  work— fs  poorer  than  in  many  other  World 
Warn  references  A  common  and  trivial  mis 
take  is  leaving  the  "s"  off  "Army  Air  Forces" 
(AAF)— In  thisday  of  computers,  the  error  oc¬ 
curs  hundreds  of  ti  mes  through  outthebook. 
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William  Kepneris  shown  here  alongside  a  Boeing  P-26  “Peashooter”  in  the  early  1930s.  Kepner  started  out  as  a  combat 
marine  in  the  trenches  in  World  War  I,  came  into  flying  as  a  balloon  pilot,  and  won  fame  after  he  took  command  of  8th 
Fighter  Command  from  Frank  Hunter  in  the  summer  of  1 943.  Kepner  led  the  8th  through  the  great  batti  es  of  the  following 
winter  that  won  air  superiority  for  the  Allies.  Later  he  was  at  the  head  of  Air  Proving  Ground  Command  and  retired  as  a 
lieutenant  general. 


J  ames  Ch  aney  i  s  ci  ted  as  assi  stant  ch  i  ef  of  the 
AirCorpsuntil  1938;  infact,  heleftthat  office 
in  1935.  Hansell  is  identified  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  25th  BomberCommand— hereally 
commanded  21st  Bomber  Command.  Hugh 
Knerr  is  placed  in  Europe  and  America  at  the 
same  ti  me  through  a  garbi  i  ng  of  the  dates  on 
which  he  commanded  various  ser-vice  com¬ 
mands  Lau  renceKuterisplaced  in  com  mand 
of  the  Allied  Tactical  Air  Forces  in  North  Af- 
ricalongafterAirMarshal  ArthurConingham 
had  taken  over.  The  work  says  that  Curtis  Le- 
May  was  awarded  a  bachdor's  degree  in 
1927;  actu  al  ly  heleftOhio  Statewith  outade- 
gree  i  n  1928  to  go  to  flyi  ng  school— although 
he  ultimatdy  recaved  the  degree.  Joseph 


Smith  iscited  as  bang  in  the  operations  part 
of  the  Gen  eral  H  ead  quarters(GHQ)  Ai  rCorps 
staff,  which  probably  means GHQ  Air  Force. 
Similarly,  Carl  Spaatz  is  placed  in  GHQ  Air 
Force  in  1939,  by  which  time  he  had  already 
goneto  Wash  ingtonforgood.AndO.  P.  Wey- 
land  is  placed  in  command  of  14th  Tactical 
Air  Command  when  it  really  was  19th. 

I  n  short,  we  need  not  tarry  with  this  work 
since  its  many  errors  disqualify  it.  Neither  of 
the  compilers  is  a  military  or  naval  historian, 
so  we  cannot  blame  many  of  the  seemingly 
trivial  mistakes  on  them.  Rather,  if  the  book 
was  to  be  definitive,  the  publisher  should 
havefdtobligedto  hirecopyedi  torswith  suf- 
fi  dent  ex  perti  seto  checkevery  nameand  date 
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This  photo  shows  some  of  the  near  greats  of  World  War  II  who  in  1 926  served  on  the  Bombardment  Board.  On  the  left  is 
Harold  L.  George,  later  of  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  fame  and  still  later  the  wartime  commander  of  Air  Transport 
Command.  In  the  center  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  is  Lewis  Brereton,  air  commander  in  the  Philippines  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  on  8  December  1941  and  later  the  commander  of  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  when  it  tried  the 
Arnhem  operation  in  1 944.  Next  to  Brereton  in  civilian  clothes  is  Muir  Fairchild,  also  of  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  fame  and 
later  the  Air  Force  vice  chief  of  staff  under  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  Fairchild  died  in  office,  and  the  academic  building  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  and  the  library  at  Air  University  are  both  named  for  him.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  what  is  no  w  Airpower 
Journal.  The  airplane  is  probably  the  Handley-Page  0/400,  a  few  of  which  were  built  under  license  in  the  Uni  ted  States. 


against  at  least  two  sources  Of  course,  that 
takes  money  and  ti  me-and  eve  ry  body  knows 
th at  th e  greater  th e  del  ay  i  n  gett I  n g  a  book  I  n 
bookstores  or  catalogs,  the  greater  the  del  ay 
in  generating  revenue. 

I  n  any  case,  many  sources  contai  n  most  of 
the  same  biographical  data,  one  of  the  most 
respected  coming  from  the  same  publishing 
house:  Roger  Sp\\\er'sDictionary of Ame'ican 
M  Hi  taryBi ography  (1984— granted,  a  I  ong  ti  me 
ago).  Try  to  find  one  of  those  other  sources 
for  your  personal  library.  It  is  now  time  to 
turn  to  a  reference  work  of  another  ki  nd. 


America's  Armed  Forces:  A  Handbook  of 
Current  and  Future  Capabi I ities edited 
by  Sam  C.  Sarkesian  and  Robert  E.  Connor 
Jr.  Greenwood  Publishing,  88  Post  Road 
West,  Box  5007,  Westport,  Connecticut 
06881-5007, 1996,  475  pages,  $99.50. 

The  first  complaint  concerns  the  title 
America's  Armed  Forces.  Wrong!  The  book  is 
thoroughly  green.  Onefinds  only  a  small  in¬ 
put  from  a  professor  at  the  Air  War  College 
and  practically  none  from  anyone  with  any 
particular  expertise  in  naval  ^airs  Thus,  a 
more  accurate  and  just  title  might  have  been 
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America's  Army:  Somdiimes  A^^ed  by  Other 
Services.  Equally  defective  is  the  subtitle  A 
H  an  dtoo/c.  So  meof  thech  ap  ters  do  fi  t  th  at  de- 
scription^or  example,  the  ones  on  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  reserve  components,  all  of 
which  are  competent.  But  at  least  two,  those 
on  the  air  and  maritime  arms,  are  no  more 
than  what  appears  in  the  May  issues  of  Air 
ForceM  agaz/neandtheN  aval  I  n  sti  tute's Wava/ 
Reviei/v.  The  chapters  i  n  part  two  are  mere  es- 
sayson  various  subjects  and  do  not  resemble 
what  belongs  in  a  handbook  at  all. 

I  supposethatthegreen  nessofthebookre- 
flectsthebackgroundofthetwoedi  tors  Both 
are  career  Army  officers  now  i  n  thei  r  second 
careers  Both  have  taught  in  Army-oriented 
programs:  Sarkesian  at  West  Point  and  Con¬ 
nor  at  Boston  University.  Further,  their  other 
writings  concentrate  on  Army-related  sub¬ 
jects.  This  is  not  a  criticism;  people  necessar¬ 
ily  write  on  what  they  know  best.  It  is  a  la¬ 
ment  that  a  disproportionate  share  of 
national -security  literature  emanates  from 
theoffi  cer  corps  of  theArmy  and  the  Navy.  It 
lendsfurthercredencetothecommonlyheld 
theory  that  theoffi  cer  corpsoftheAirForceis 
largely  made  up  of  doers,  not  thinkers  Al¬ 
though  thismay  bechangingnow,oneresult 
has  been  that  the  Air  Forcecaseoften  has  not 
been  well  articulated,  either  in  national- 
security  literature  or  the  media.  One  case  in 
point  is  that  the  Air  Force  underwrites  only 
four  issuesperyearof  A/rpoi/i/erjourna/,  while 
the  Army  finds  it  possible  to  produce  six  is¬ 
sues  of  Miiitary  Re/iew  and  four  more  of  Pa¬ 
rameters  in  the  same  period. 

Asforthebook'scon  tri  bu  tors,  therecan  be 
littledoubt  that  Allan  Millett,  himself  acolo- 
nel  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  can  write 
with  real  authority  on  that  service.  The  same 
is  true  of  Prof,  james  A.  Mowbray,  long  a 
teacher  at  the  Air  War  Col  lege  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama.  But  that  is  about  as  cos 
mopolitan  as  the  book  gets.  The  Navy  chap¬ 
ter,  forex  am  pie,  iswritten  byjohn  Al  len  Wil- 
I  i  ams,  a  po  I  i  ti  cal  sci  en  ti  St  at  C  h  i  cago  'sLoyo  I  a 
University  and  an  editor  of  Soidiers,  Society 
and  Nationai  Security  as  wel  I  as  Tde  U.S.  Army 
in  a  New  Security  Era .  j  udgi  ng  only  from  the 
book  itself,  six  of  the  15  contributors  have 


h  ad  f  u  1 1  careers  wi  th  the  U  S  Army;  on  I  y  M  ow- 
bray  has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  air 
arm;  and  ap  parently  noneof  them  has  any  na¬ 
val  expertise. 

America's  Armed  Forces  features  good  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  has  a  chapter  on  each  of  the 
armed  services  (except  the  Coast  Guard),  one 
on  the  reserve  components,  and  a  summary. 
The  second  part  is  topical.  Thefact  that  it  has 
one  chapter  on  the  American  way  of  war  and 
an  otherontheGulfWarsuggeststhattheedi- 
tors  are  clearly  playing  to  the  market.  But  it 
does  include  four  more  chapters  on  other 
kinds  of  conflict. 

What  about  the  "handbook"?  I  doubt  that 
wecan  condemn  itongroundsofinsuffi  dent 
scope  or  comprehensiveness-qualities  re¬ 
quired  in  such  awork— becausethetitleisthe 
problem:  it  is  not  really  a  handbook.  The 
ch  apters  o n  th e  vari  o us  servi  ces  are  general  I  y 
sound  but  superficial;  they  will  quickly  be¬ 
come  dated.  Those  i  n  part  two  are  al  so  gener¬ 
al  ly  sound.  But  si  nee  they  are  the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  they  favor  abstractions  and 
truisms  and  therefore  are  unsatisfying  in  a 
"handbook"  that  should  be  useful  in  check¬ 
ing  facts  found  in  other  works. 

Thetechnical  quality  of  the  work,  though, 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Biographicai  Dic- 
ti  on  ary  reviewed  above.  I  sup  posethei  m  pi  i  ca¬ 
tion  is  that  the  correctness  of  the  work  is  di¬ 
rectly  proportional  to  the  expertise  of  the 
edi  torsandthepainstheytakebeforedeliver- 
ing  the  manuscript  to  the  publisher— quality 
in,  quality  out.  For  all  of  that,  though,  the 
work  is  not  a  candidate  for  your  personal  li¬ 
brary  of  desk  references.  It  is  not  really  conn- 
prehensive  enough  for  that;  in  any  case,  it  is 
more  skewed  to  the  green  view  of  the  world 
thanonewould  likein  areferencework.  Even 
asthey  pro  test  the  need  to  avoid  fighting  past 
wars,  theedi  torsand  someof  thecon  tri  bu  tors 
con  ti  nu  al  ly  hark  back  to  an  idea  pro  pounded 
a  half  century  ago  by  T.  R.  Fehrenbach  (him¬ 
self  a  soldier)  to  the  effect  that  boots  on  en¬ 
emy  turf  are  essential  if  the  adversary  is  to 
change  his  will.i  Too,  though  the  book  pays 
lip  service  throughout  to  "jointness,"  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Army  doc- 
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World  War  II  photograph  of  Brig  Gen  Haywood  Hansell  of  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  fame  and  Maj  Gen  Follett  Bradley  (on 
the  right).  Bradley  was  one  of  three  Naval  Academy  graduates  who  rose  to  flag  rank  in  the  Army  Air  Forces;  the  other  two 
were  Maj  Gen  Hugh  Knerr  and  Lt  Gen  Lewis  Brereton. 


tri  neof  Ai  r  Land  Battlewon  theGulf  War.  One 
findslittleevi  denceofabroaderview,such  as 
that  expressed  by  Adm  James  A.  Winnefeld 
and  Dr.  DanaJ.  Johnson: 

The  Marines  must  admit  that  there  are 
occasions  when  Marine  air  is  not  tied  to  a 
MAGTF  [Marine  Air/Ground  Task  Force].  The 
Air  Force  must  recognize  that  there  are 
sometimes  iegitimate  reasons  for  task-oriented 
commanders  to  retain  controi  of  their  own  air 
forces,  under  mission  rather  than  task  orders. 
The  navy  must  acknowiedge  that  carrier  air 
wings  are  a  joint  asset  and  that  it  shouid  be 
prepared  to  act  as  a  JFACC  [joint  force  air 
component  commander]  in  a  future  campaign. 
All  must  realize  that  an  air-only  operation  Is  a 
valid  force  employment  option.  (Emphasis 
addedy 


Doubtless,  by  now  you  are  thinking  that 
n  ever  i  s  h  eard  an  en  CO  u  r  ag  i  n  g  wo  rd  f  ro  m  th  i  s 
reviewer.  Wrong.  We  now  turn  to  one  of  the 
finest  booksi  haveread  in  years— truly  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  of  the  fi  rst  order. 

The  Papers  of  George  Catlett  Marshall,  vol. 
4,  Aggressive  and  Determined  Leader¬ 
ship,  June  1,  1943-December  31,  1944 

edited  by  Larry  I.  Bland  et  al.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  701  West  40th 
Street,  Suite  275,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21211-2190,  1996,  773  pages,  $55.00. 

Having  gone  through  the  Carl  A.  Spaatz 
and  Henry  H.  Arnold  Papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress, I  knewitwouldbeeasytogetlodin 
the  day-to-day  concerns  of  the  lives  of  these 
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two  men  and  forget  about  the  "big  picture." 
Butintheend.thedevil  isinthedetails.  Most 
decision-theory  books  are  artificial,  in  that 
they  address  problems  in  isolation-one  at  a 
time.  Life  is  not  like  that.  Any  given  prob¬ 
lem— as  we  all  know— tsimbed  ded  in  ahostof 
others,  which  are  interdependent. 

All  that  heldtrueforthe book  at  hand.  Per- 
h  apsth  egreat  est  m  i  I  i  tary  biographyin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Forrest  C.  Pogue'son  George  Marshall.^ 
Even  that  work,  however,  cannot  yield  the 
same  sorts  of  i  nsi  ghts  that  emerge  from  read¬ 
ing  the  general 'sown  correspondence,  set  in 
context  bythean  notationsofan  ex  pert  edi  to¬ 
ri  al  team.  ThePapersofGeorgeCatlettMarshall 
reveals  the  complexity  of  leadership  at  the 
top  level  i  n  a  way  not  obtai  nable  i  n  any  other 
way  I  knowof— aside  from  be  Inga  top  leader. 
M  arshal  I  could  not  con  sider  i  n  sequenceor  i  n 
isolation  the  problems  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  one  in  the  Pacific,  the  equipping  and 
training  of  armies  and  air  forces,  and  the 
com  bat  death  of  hisstepson.Thoseand  many 
others  impinged  on  his  consciousness  in  a 
seemingly  unending  and  chaotic  cascade.  To 
his  everlasting  credit,  he  seemed  able  to  re¬ 
tain  his  composure  through  it  all. 

Prof.  Larry  Bland  of  the  Virginia  Military 
I  nstitute  heads  the  editori  al  team  that  has  as- 
sem  bledthefourvol  umespub  lishedthusfar. 
Afterreadingthefourthvol  ume,l  soughthim 
outto  ex  pi  orethesub  jectof  docu  men  tary  ed¬ 
it!  ng— on  the  surface  of  things,  a  dull  subject 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Instead,  I  found  the 
topic  engaging  indeed.  Bland  was  born  in  In¬ 
diana  just  before  World  War  II,  earning  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Purdue  and  a  doctorate 
at  Wisconsin  in  1972.  After  teaching  at  Gas¬ 
ton  College  until  1976,  hejoined  the  George 
C.  Marshall  Research  Foundation  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  to  head  the  editing  of  the  Mar¬ 
shal  I  Papers  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1982,  and  the  fourth  in  1996.  Bland  told  me 
that  the  author!  tativejobonafirstvol  umeof 
such  a  series  should  take  about  five  years, 
with  the  hel  p  of  an  assistant.  Subsequentvol- 
umes  could  probably  be  done  in  four. 

That  statement  is  probably  astounding  to 
the  lay  person.  How  difficult  could  it  be  to 
keyboard  the  letters  in  chronological  order 


and  then  press  the  print  button?  Plenty  diffi¬ 
cult!  In  the  first  place.  Bland  claimed  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  papers  aval  I  able 
madeitintothepublishedvol  umes.  Thus,  the 
editors  confronted  a  major  selection  job. 

Thatiswherethehistori  cal  expertiseofthe 
editorial  staff  comes  in.  Extensivean  notation 
throughout  the  text  firmly  places  all  of  Mar¬ 
shall's  correspondence  in  the  context  of 
American  history  and  the  military  history  of 
both  the  Pacific  and  European  wars  The  edi¬ 
tors  did  their  homework.  Properly  selecting 
the  10  percent  of  the  correspondence  that 
wouldsi  multaneously  convey  the  big  picture 
and  provide  the  detailsof  Marshall'slife  and 
work  required  not  only  a  special  competence 
go!  ng  i  nto  the  I  abor,  but  al  so  the  wi  1 1  i  ngness 
and  abi  I  ityto  do  exten  si  vetravel  and  research 
to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
clean  work  indeed. 

Doubtless,  the  work  was  much  facilitated 
by  the  location  of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Foundation  at  Lexington,  Virginia— just  a 
shortdri  vei  nto  Wash  ingtonfortheLi  braryof 
Congress  and  old  National  Archives  and  into 
Col  lege  Park,  M  ary  land,  forthenew  National 
Archives.  Of  equal  importance.  Professor 
Bland  pointed  out,  wastheEditorialAdvisory 
Committee,  which  boasted  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  military  historians  in  America.  Members 
included  Maurice  Matloff,  Edward  M.  Coff¬ 
man,  and  Pogue  himself.  Clearly  enough, 
their  collective  advising  and  critiquing  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  the  balance,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  accuracy,  of  the  work.  Bland  added 
that  their  active  support  and  prestige  also 
opened  doors  for  the  editorial  staff  time  and 
again. 

But  why  should  professional  air  warri¬ 
ors/scholars  trouble  themselves  with  a  sol¬ 
dier's  letters  from  a  time  before  the  US  Air 
Force  existed?  A  number  of  reasons  come  to 
mind.  For  example,  Carl  von  Clausewitz  in¬ 
formed  usthatmanyfrictionsdistin  guish  real 
war  from  war  i  n  the  abstract.  World  War  1 1  is 
the  closest  thing  we  have  ever  had  to  an  air 
war  in  the  abstract  form— an  all-out  air  war 
relatively  uninhibited  by  the  constraints  en¬ 
demic  in  all  the  limited  wars  that  have  been 
fought  since  then.  Further,  there  are  no  Ar- 
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A  Preliminary  List  of  Post-World  War  II  Published  Writings 
and  Papersof  thellS  Army  and  Air  Force  Four-  and  Five-Star  Generals 

Army 

George  C.  Marshall 

The  Papers  of  C eorge  Catlett  M  arshall,  4  vo  I  s. 

Selected  Speeches  and  Statements  of  Gen  eral  oftheArmyGeorgeC.  Marshall‘s 

DwI^tD.  £/sanhoiver(excluding  papers  and  writings  reiatingto  the  presidency) 

T  he  Churchlll-Elsenhower  Correspondence,  1953-1 955 
The  Elsenhower  Diaries 

7hePa persofDiv/gf7tDawd£/sanhoi/ver  (thoserelatingtohiscareeruptotheendofhismi  I  itary  service 
go  through  vol.  10) 

Crusade  In  Europe 
Letters  to  Mamie 
At  Ease:  Stories  I  T ell  to  Friends 
Dear  General:  Elsenhower's  Wartime  Letters  to  Marshall 
Omar  Bradley 
A  Soldier's  Story 

A  General's  Life  An  Autoblog'aphy 

George  S.  Patton 

WarAsI  Knew  It  (edited  by  Paui  D.  Harkins,  himseif  iater  a  four-star  generai) 

The  Patton  Papers,  2  vois 

Dou^as  MacArthur 

A  Soldier  Speaks:  Public  Papers  and  Speeches  of  General  of  the  Army,  Douglas  MacArthur 
Reminiscences 
Walter  Bedell  Smith 

MyThreeY  ears  In  M  oscow 
Elsenhower's  Six  Great  Decisions:  Europe,  1944-1945 
Mark  WayneClark 

From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu 
Calculated  Risk 
Thomas  Troy  Handy 
None 

Jacob  Defers 

None 

Brehon  Somervell 

None 

Air  Force^ 

HenryAmold 

Global  Mission 

Carl  A.  Spaatz 

None 

Joseph  T.  McNamey 

None 

Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 

None 

George  Kenney 

General  Kenney  Reports:  A  Personal  History  of  the  Pacific  War 
TheMacArthur  I  Knew 
TheSaga  of  Pappy  Gunn 
Dick  Bong,  Ace  of  Aces 
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A  10-Book  Sampler  for  the  Air  Warrior/ Scholar's  Desk  Set 

Vincent  Esposito,  The  West  Point  Atlas  of  American  Wars.  This  two-volume  work  is  a  classic  without 
question.  If  you  can  find  one  in  a  used- book  store,  especiallyaroundWash  ington,  by  all  meansbuy  it. 
Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  an  author!  tativenarrative  of  the  battles  and  wars  in  question.  It  isespe- 
ciallyimportantbecausethetypi  cal  airwarriorisinsuffi  cientlycogni  zantoftheimportanceof  ter  rain 
to  the  soldier. 

Roger  Spiller,Dictionary  of  American  Military  Biography.  There  are  wall-to-wall  biographical  reference 
books,  someauthoritative,butthesinglemoi  useful  andauthori  tativeworkthatiscomprehensiveand 
compact  enough  to  i  ncl  ude  i  n  a  desk  set  i  s  Spi  1 1  er's. 

R.  ErnestDu  Puy  and  T  revor  N .  D  u  Puy, En  cyclopedia  of  Mill  taryFiistory:  From 3500  B.C.  tothePresent.  Al  - 
though  theair  man  mightnotagreewithsomeofthebi  asesoftheedi  torsand  con  tribu  tors  thiswork  is 
thesinglemost  com  prehen  si  veandcom  pact  ref  erenceon  mi  I  itary  history  and  hasreappeared  peri  odi- 
cally  in  updated  editions. 

Chari esD.  Bright, FiistoricaiDictionary of  theU .S.  A/r Force. The edi  torisaretiredAirForceof fi  cer, and 
thevol  umeisprobablythemost author!  tati  veandcom  prehen  si  veworkthatisfocused  on  theUSAF. 

EnzoAngelucd, TheRandMcNallyEn  cyclopedia  of  M  Hi  taryAircraft,  1914-1980  .Therearedozensof  ref¬ 
er  enceworkson  aircraft,  and  al  most  all  of  them  arehard  to  usebecausetheperformancefiguresusu  ally 
comefromthemanufacturers'  hypeandaremoreopti  misticthanthosefound  in  practi  cal  ap  pi  i  cations 
This  work  is  among  the  most  comprehensive,  is  blessed  with  some  fine  artwork,  and  isgenerallyaccu- 
rate. 

JCS  Pubiication  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms.  One  of  the 
functionsoftheoryanddoctrineisthedevel  opmentofacommonvocabularythatwillfacilitatediscus- 
sion  and  learn  ingamongitspracti  tionersTheimpredseuseofwordsisthebaneofairtheory  and  doc¬ 
trine,  and  it  will  be  hoove  AirForceschol  arstoacquirethisworkandrelyon  itintheirstudyandwriting. 

Nobie  Frankiand,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Twentieth  Century  Warfare.  The  editor  is  a  former  Royal  Air 
Forceoffi  dal  histo  rianof  consider  ablestatureTheworldaboundswith  so  manyen  cyclopedias  of  vari¬ 
ous  warsthattherearetoo  many  for  a  desk  set.  This  work  covers  a  wider  array,  isauthori  tative,  and  has 
some  f  i  ne  essays  and  artwork. 

Rob ertDebsHdnUr., Diction aryofM Hi taryandN aval Ouotations.Jheedl  torwasaMarineCorpscolo- 
nd  known  for  hiserudi  ti  on  and  wit.  Thisisonly  oneamong  many  refer  encebooksfocused  on  military 
quotations  but  it  is  among  the  best. 

MictorFlinVham,  AirWarsand  Aircraft:  A  Detailed  Record  of AirCom  bat,  1945  tothePresent.  Published  in 
1990,thisbookgivesacomprehensivesummaryofalltheairconflictssincel945,alongwith  authorita¬ 
tive  information  on  the  aircraft  used  in  them. 

AFPam  phlet  13-2,  TongueandOu///.  Thisisoneofthebestworkseverpub  lished  by  theAir  Force.  Now 
if  we  professors  could  figure  out  how  to  persuade  our  students  (and  oursd  ves)  to  take  its  advice,  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place. 

One  for  Good  Measure 

Of ficeof  History,  Air  Force  Devd  opmentTestCenter,  GlossaryofAbbreviationsandAcronymsExtracted 
from  FI  i  stories.  I  probably  will  get  on  the  black  list  of  my  former  col  leaguesofthisofficeforsettingtheir 
tdephoneto  ringing,  butifyoucanacquirethiswork,  it  will  beawon  derful  anti  dotefor  ourcommon 
occupational  disease-the  excessive  use  and  misuse  of  acronyms. 
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nold  Pa persin  print.  Both  Arnold'sauto  bi  og 
raphy  and  his  biography  are  too  short 
(among  their  other  limitations)  to  compre- 
hen  si  vely  depict  theprob  lemsatthecen  ter  of 
things.  So  the  Marshal  I  Papersarethenearest 
thing  we  have  in  print  that  would  help  us 
buildapictureofwhatplan  ningan  all-out  air 
war  at  the  national  level  might  belike. 

Accord  i  ngto  Gen  eral  Kuter,  who  spentthe 
greater  partof  World  War  II  in  Washington, 
GeorgeM  arshal  I  wasthevery  best  non  ai  r  man 
friend  the  AAF  had.®  Unquestionably,  Mar¬ 
shall  went  much  further  than  necessary  to 
give  a  maximum  of  autonomy  to  the  AAF, 
short  of  a  change  in  legislation.  Afterthewar, 
he  remained  the  stalwart  champion  of  an  in- 
depend  entai  rforce.  With  out hissup  port,  the 
USAir  Force  would  have  comeout  of  the  uni¬ 
fication  debate  much  weaker  than  it  did. ^  To 
understand  what  they  are,  professional  air 
warriors/scholars  must  understand  where 
they  came  from.  They  can  gai  n  a  I  arge  part  of 
that  understanding  from  reading  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Papers-and  Pogue's  biography  of  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Another  reason  for  the  Air  Force  profes¬ 
sional  to  take  time  to  consider  George  Mar¬ 
shall  is  that  doing  so  provides  a  fine  case 
study  to  supplement  one's  examination  of 
decision-making  theory.  One  of  the  most  re 
nownedbooksonthesubjectisGrahamT.  Al¬ 
lison's  Essence  of  Decision:  Expiaining  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Missiie  Criss  (Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1971),  a  classical  examination  of  President 
Kennedy's  decision  making  in  1962.  One 
could  hardly  have  hoped  for  more  laborious 
research  and  analysisthan  is  evident  in  that 
book.  Yet,  it  is  but  a  single  case,  and  the 
author  is  a  preeminent  member  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  community  (President  Kennedy's  alma 
mater).  Thus,  one  must  suspect  that  a  bias  in 
his  favor  crept  into  the  analysis  A  detailed 
study  of  Marshall,  during  another  time  and 
with  a  set  of  different  problems,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  serve  as  a  useful  check  on  the  student's 
thinking  on  the  decision-making  process. 

I  suppose  that  few  of  you  serving  warri- 
ors/scholarswill  have  time  to  read  the  enti  re 
four-vol  ume  M  arshal  I  set  from  stem  to  stern. 
Too,  your  book  budgets  would  seldom  bear 


theburdenof  buy  ingthewholeset.  However, 

I  strongly  recommend  that  you  take  the  time 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  library  with  these 
papers.  ItwiI  I  beinteresting,  addtoyourdata- 
base,  and  give  you  some  fine  ideas  about  one 
kind  of  good  leadership. 

But  why  do  I  have  to  make  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  professional  journal  of  the 
Air  Force?  Where  are  the  publi^ed  papers  of 
the  great  ai  r  I  ead  ers  of  the  past?  Why  can 't  we 
use  the  papers  of  Arnold,  Spaatz,  Billy 
Mitchell,  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  and  the  others 
instead?  Doubtless,  the  "preliminary  list"  of 
publications!  have  assembled  here  (page  60) 
is  not  definitive,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  ideas  of  airmen  have  not 
found  their  way  into  print  nearly  as  often  as 
have  those  of  soldiers  Although  some  me 
chanical  reasons  account  for  this  situation 
(eg.,  ground  generals  outnumbered  air  gen¬ 
erals,  and  they  unquestionably  received  bet¬ 
ter  offers  from  the  publishing  industry  at 
war'send),  itdoeslendcredencetothewidely 
held  idea  that  soldiers  are  of  a  more  contem¬ 
plative  cast  of  mind  than  are  airmen.® 

The  world  of  the  Air  Force  has  changed  a 
lot  since  Danny  Kaye  painted  his  little  Air 
Force  vignette  in  the  movien7e  Secret  Lifeof 
Waiter  Mitty  in  1947.  That  image  of  an  Air 
Fo  rce  of  f  i  cer  was  h  i  gh  I  y  po  p  u  I  ar  i  n  An  n  a  po  I  i  s 
when  Carl  Builder  and  I  weretheresoon  rfter- 
ward:  an  addled  teenaged  colonel,  bedecked 
with  ribbons  extending  all  the  way  over  his 
shoulder  and  a  great  white  scarf,  flitting 
around  the  world  with  great  speed  but  not 
much  direction.9  Well,  six  years  after  Danny 
Kayef i  rst  por  trayed  that  vi ew  to  the Ameri  can 
pub  I  ic,  only  32  percentof  theAi  r  Forceof  fi  cer 
corps  had  college  degrees.  Now  all  of  them 
have  bachelor's  degrees,  and  from  the  senior 
captains  on  up,  probably  more  than  32  per¬ 
cent  hold  graduate  degrees  So  where  are  the 
books?  Why  do  the  other  services  still  seem  to 
domi  natethemarketfornational-security  lit¬ 
erature?  Why  is  that  literature  so  dispropor¬ 
tionately  Army  green  or  Navy  blue?  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  newly  (rela¬ 
tively  speaking)  educated  officer  corps  to  get 
into  its  golden  years  to  produce  the  writings 
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that  the  Eisenhowers,  Bradleys,  and  Clarks 
did  in  thewakeof  World  War  II. 

But  another  mechanical  factor  is  inhibit- 
i  ng  thegrowth  of  thesu  b  f  I  el  d  of  ai  r  power  h  i  s- 
tory  and  national -security  literature  written 
by  people  with  an  i  nsight  to  ai  rpower  theory 
and  doctrine.  In  colleges  all  over  America, 
one  of  the  first  things  all  new  history  gradu¬ 
ate  students  and  many  political  science  can¬ 
didates  learn  isthatthey  must  have  primary 
sources  in  their  footnotes!  To  get  such  infor¬ 
mation  on  Arnold  or  Spaatz  or  Vandenberg, 
onehastogotoWash  IngtontotheLI  braryof 
Congress  The  last  time  I  was  there,  the  hotel 
bill  was  $115  per  night.  Not  many  graduate 
students  can  afford  that  kind  of  green  to 
spend  daysand  dayspor  I  ngoverthepa  persof 
the  chiefs  of  staff.  The  official  records  of  the 
commanding  generals  of  the  AAF  and  the 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  Ai  r  Force  are  at  the  new 
National  Archives  in  Col  legePark,  Maryland. 
When  I  last  visited,  I  got  an  "econo"  motel 
room  for  a  mere  $84— but  still  well  above 
what  a  new  graduate  student  can  contem¬ 
plate. 

The  result  is  that  everywhere,  semester  af¬ 
ter  semester,  more  and  more  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  are  considering  this  problem.  They  can 
go  intotheirown  university  librariesfor free 
and  find  lovely  footnotes  from  the  Marshall 
Pa  pers,  f  ro  m  the  Ei  sen  h  o  wer  Pa  pers,  f  ro  m  the 
Patton  Papers,  and  from  the  many  memoirs 
done  by  any  number  of  soldiers  That  might 
be  good  for  an  A.  O  r  they  cou  I  d  go  for  the  ai  r- 
powerstuff  (and  aBmaxi  mum)bylookingat 
the  memoirs  of  William  H.  Tunner,  Arnold, 
and  Brereton  and  get therest from  secon  dary 
sources  The  result  is  that  at  the  entry  level, 
there  is  a  strong  current  in  the  direction  of 
m  i  I  i  tary  an  d  n  a  val  st  ud  i  es,  to  th  edet  ri  ment  of 
ai  rpower  studies  But  when  these  budding 
theorists  overcome  their  poverty  by  becom¬ 
ing  tenured  professors  or  congressional  staf¬ 
fers,  they  al  ready  have  a  long  road  of  surface- 
oriented  studies  behind  them,  andasthetwig 
is  bent,  they  say,  so  goes  the  tree. 

But  what  isthe  point  of  writingall  thatfor 
theaudi  enceof  Ai  rpower  Journal?  What  in  the 
world  can  its  members  do  about  it?  Not 
much,  I  suppose.  We  have  seen  that  Larry 


Grandison  Gardner  is  another  of  the  world  war  leaders  of 
the  second  rank  who  are  now  little  remembered.  Fie  led 
the  proving-ground  command  during  most  of  the  war  and 
was  in  place  with  a  missile  unit  in  the  Philippines  as  the 
war  ended.  Later  he  was  the  founding  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  According  to  Eglin  AFB 
tore,  Gardner  never  permitted  a  photograph  without  his 
hat  because  he  was  sensitive  about  his  baldness. 

Bland  has  been  at  work  on  the  Marshall  Pa¬ 
pers  for  a  couple  of  decades-Tew  among  us 
can  makethatkindofcommitment.  I  suppose 
that  in  our  own  studies  and  teaching,  wecan 
atleastrecognizethisasabi  asingfactorofour 
raw  material.  Also,  perhaps  we  can  do  a  little 
to  induce  our  students  and  col  leagues  to  take 
up  the  ambition  of  putting  it  down  on  paper, 
as  Eisenhower  did  and  as  Spaatz  consistently 
refused  to  do.  M  aybethel  e^  er  shi  p  of  theAi  r 
Force  might  also  start  thi  nki  ng  about  attract¬ 
ing  support  for  something  like  Larry  Bland's 
George C.  Marshall  Foundation— say  perhaps 
the  Henry  H.  Arnold  Institute  with  the 
mission  of  putting  the  published  version  of 
Arnold's  papers  into  every  university  library 
in  the  land. 
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Left  to  right:  George  C.  Marshall,  Frank  Andrews,  Henry  Arnold,  and  Maj  Gen  Oliver  Echols,  circa  1942.  Four  volumes  of 
the  Marshall  Papers  are  nowin  print,  but  those  of  both  Andrews  and  Arnold  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  unpublished 
form.  Those  of  Arnold  have  been  microfilmed,  and  a  copy  is  at  the  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Agency  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama. 


Conclusion 

Stu  den  tsofai  r  war  would  probably  do  wd  I 
to  assemble  a  compact  set  of  desk  rrferences 
specialized  to  thdrown  profession.  Some  of 
the  books  listed  In  "A  10-Book  Sampler" 
(page  61)  are  not  In  print,  yet  they  remain 
among  the  best  In  the  field.  Rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  something  that  Is  In  print  but  Inferior, 
the  air  warrior/scholar  might  want  to  make  a 
habit  of  roaming  some  of  the  used-book 
stores  In  Boston,  New  York,  and  especially 
around  Washington.  Avery  Publishing  of 
N  ew  J  er  sey  h  as  I  s  sued  a  set  of  boo  ks  re  1  ated  to 
the  1/1/  est  Point  Atlas  cited  above.  M  any  of  the 
maps  are  the  same,  and  new  narratives  are 
provided  In  separate  volumes  under  a  series 
title  The  1/1/ est  Point  Military  History  Series. 
These  are  In  print  and  are  useful,  but  If  you 


can  gettheoriginal  W  est  Point  Atlas  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Wars,  you  should  do  so.  Several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Long  Gray  Line  have  carried  the 
Atlas  away  from  the  M 1 1  Itary  Academy.  Some 
have  retired  and  passed  on,  and  their  books 
often  wind  up  In  Washington  used-book 
stores. 

A  very  useful  book  for  students  of  war  Is 
Thinkingin  Time.  TheUsesof  HUory  for Deci- 
aon  Maters  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1986)  by 
Rich  ard  E.  Neustadtand  Ernest  R.  May.  Oneof 
Its  strongest  recommendations  Is  that  deci¬ 
sion  makersfaced  with  anew  problem  should 
look  Into  three  histories  before  they  do  their 
analysis:  that  of  the  organizations  Involved, 
that  oftheproblem  being  considered,  and  the 
personal  histories  of  the  main  actors  The  air 
warrior/scholar  can  use  some  of  the  biogra¬ 
phies  and  biographical  dictionaries  for  the 
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lattermost  sources,  and  other  useful  ones  are 
the  alumni  registers  of  the  various  federal 
acade  m  I  es.  They  are  easy  to  ac  q  u  I  re  and  y  I  el  d 
a  modicum  of  helpful  information  on  e/ery 
gradu  ate.  Ten  of  thefi  rst  13  Ai  r  Force  chiefs  of 
staff  were  grad  u  atesof  West  Point,  and  all  are 
en  tered  I  n  the  Reg  i  Sts' of  Gradu  atesand  Former 
Caddis  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
They  are  useful  for  many  things,  such  as  not¬ 
ing  that  Benjamin  Davis,  WilliamWestmore- 
land,  and  Creighton  Abrams  were  all  class 
mates.i°  Further,  the  registers  do  not  become 
dated  very  rapidly. 

Such  reference  works  are  good  for  check- 
i  ng  theac  cu  racy  of  bri  ef  i  ngsand  thel  i  ke,  and 
for  understand!  ng  someth!  ng  about  the  peo- 
pieonedealswith.  All  doctrine  is  wrong,  and 
all  books  are  no  more  than  one  view  of  the 
truth— and  your  reference  desk  set  can  serve 
as  a  check  there,  too.  Also,  when  you  are  as 
signed  a  staff  study  or  research  project  of  an¬ 


Notes 

1.  The  same  Fehrenbach  passage  is  quoted  twice,  on  pages 
199  and  284. 

2.  James  A.  Winnefeid  and  Dana  J.  Johnson,  jo;nt  Air 
Operations  Pursuit  of  Unity  in  Command  and  Control,  1942-1991 
(Annapoiis:  Navai  institute  Press,  1993),  171. 

3.  Forrest  C.  Pogue,  George  C.  Marshali,  4  vois.  (New  York: 
Viking,  1963-1987). 

4.  This  coiiection  was  privately  published  and  is  therefore 
included.TheOfficeoftheChief  of  Military  History  has  recently 
published  a  complete  set  of  Marshall's  wartime  reports  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  buti  did  not  include  them  here  because  Arnold 
had  written  similar  reports,  although  they  have  not  been 
republished. Too,  Marshall'smemoirsof  hisWorld  Warl  service 
were  first  written  in  four  volumes  while  he  was  a  major  in  the 
1920s  and  republished  in  1976. 1  did  not  include  them  because 
Arnold  had  authored  and  coauthored  (with  Ira  Baker)  several 
books  before  the  war  that  I  decided  not  to  list. 

5.  Lewis  Brereton  and  William  Tunner  both  wrote  memoirs 
that  were  published  after  the  war,  but  neither  officer  ever  became 
a  four-star.  General  LeMay  came  out  of  the  war  a  two-star  and 
coauthored  one  book  much  later.  This  picture,  I  know,  is  skewed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Army  had  many  more  generals  than  did  the 
AAF  and  that  the  latter's  were  generally  younger-and  none  of 
them  rose  to  the  prominence  of  Eisenhower,  MacArthur,  Bradley, 
and  even  Smith.  Also,  General  Vandenberg  died  very  young  and 
could  not  have  had  the  time  to  do  any  writing. 

6.  Gen  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  "George  C.  Marshall,  Architect  of 
Airpower,"  Air  Force  Magazine,  August  1978,  65-67. 


other  kind,  reference  works  are  handy  for  a 
quick  overview  or  summary  for  an  opening 
move.  As  noted,  electronic  reference  works 
aregreatforcemul  ti  pi  i  ers,  i n  thatthey en  able 
the  storage  of  huge  amounts  of  material  in 
minimal  space,  and  they  enable  the  retrieval 
of  information  at  a  much  faster  pace  than 
with  hard  copy.  However,  most  such  works 
are  as  yet  too  general  in  natureforthescholar 
of  air  war,  and  I  suspect  that  the  accuracyand 
cu  rrency  of  such  sou  rces  are  often  u  n  rel  i  abl  e. 
Once  a  mistake  gets  into  one  of  them,  like 
making  a  singular  out  of  "US  Army  Air 
Forces,"  it  tends  to  become  like  a  virus  and 
spreads  indefinitely. 

Finally,  some  of  the  most  wonderful  theo- 
ri  esof  air  power  arebuilton  afi  rm  foundation 
of  su  pposi  ti  0  n .  1 1  th  erefo  re  beh  ooves  true  ai  r 
warriors/scholars  to  check  those  undeclared 
assumptions  against  the  facts,  if  they  can.  A 
good  personal  reference  desk  set  will  help 
them  do  that.  □ 


7.  There  seem  to  have  been  limits  to  his  enthusiasm  for 
airpower,  however.  Brig  Gen  Noel  Parrish,  in  "Behind  the 
Sheltering  Bomb:  Military  Indecision  from  Alamogordo  to 
Korea"  (PhD  diss.,  Rice  University,  1968),  argues  strongly  that 
George  Marshal  I  was  obsessed  with  the  standard  Army  view  that 
final  victory  can  come  only  with  "boots  on  enemy  turf."  Indeed, 
he  refused  to  consider  the  arguments  of  many  air  and  naval 
officers  that  the  submarine  blockade  and  strategic  bombing 
would  bringjapan  down  without  thethousandsof  casualties  that 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  invasion  of  the  home  islands 
According  to  Parrish,  only  theatomic  bombs  prevented  Marshall 
from  having  his  way  and  saved  all  those  lives. 

8.  Thisisacommon  theme  of  many  authors,  one  of  whom  is 
Carl  Builder  in  The  Masks  of  War:  American  Miiitary  Styles  in 
Strategy  and  Anaiysis  (Baltimore  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 
1989)  andTheicarusSyndrome  TheRoleof  Air  Power  Theory  in  the 
Evoiution  and  Fate  of  the  US.  Air  Force  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.: 
Transaction  Publishers,  1994). 

9.  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  World  War  II  Generals  and 
F/ag  Officers  does  yield  some  interesting  trivia.  It  shows  that  the 
youngest  US  Marine  Corps  general  in  World  War  II  was  born  in 
1898.  The  youngest  AAF  general  was  born  in  1915  and  was  28 
years  old  when  he  became  a  brigadier  general.  One  of  his 
colleagues  was  born  in  1914;  140  AAF  generalswere  born  in  the 
twentieth  century,  while  none  of  the  Marine  generals  was  born 
after  1898.  That  is  one  significant  way  that  the  Air  Force  officer 
corps  has  changed  si  nee  the  creation  of  theUSAF. 

10.  They  were  members  of  the  class  of  1936;  Davis's  class 
standing  was  the  highest  of  the  three. 


